FORGING A NEW REPUBLIC

The first coin struck for the U.S. in
1787 was the so-called Fugio Cent.
On one side are 13 circles repre-
senting the union. On the other,
the word "Fugio" is next to a sun-
dial to show that time flies. Then,
in place of the latter-day motto,
"In God We Trust/' appears a
sensible admonition, ''Mind Your
Business/' believed to have been
suggested by Benjamin Franklin.

state, large and small, an equal vote in the Senate, but keep proportionate
representation in the lower house. Known as the Connecticut compromise,
because it was solidly supported by that state along with a number of other
small states, Sherman's proposition was condemned by the Federalists as a
surrender to the principle of states' rights. They fought it fiercely. "This coun-
try must be united," Gouverneur Morris warned. "IT persuasion does not unite
it, the sword will."

The vote was a tie. Then a special committee with one member from each
state, a composition decidedly favorable to the small-state bloc, recommended
that in the lower house each state should be represented in proportion to pop-
ulation (with slaves counted at three fifths of their total number) and that in
the upper house each should have an equal vote. The lower house alone would
have the power to originate money bills. This crucial proposal carried, but
only by a bare five states to four.

Along with this major compromise went a cluster of small ones. The South
agreed to give Congress the power to pass navigation acts which the North
wanted; in turn the North, after some argument, agreed to prohibit Congress
from interfering with the slave trade for 20 years. The upper South would
actually have preferred an immediate end to the trade, and George Mason
of Virginia warned prophetically that "by an inevitable chain of causes and
effects providence punishes national sins by national calamities."

There were innumerable other adjustments to be made. Wilson first pro-
posed direct election of the executive by all the people. George Mason de-
clared that such a thing would be as unnatural as asking a blind man to pick
out colors. Wilson then hit upon the ingenious system of presidential electors.
This electoral compromise proved in the long run to be a victory for both
federalism and democracy, for nearly all the states eventually arranged that
presidential electors had to be chosen directly by the voters, with the electors
reduced to figureheads. The presidential term was also a sensible compro-
mise, for some delegates wanted a life term; others, seven years; still others,
a three-year term without eligibility for re-election. The delegates fixed on
four years without limiting the President's right to run again.

Another decision settled the significant question of who could declare state
laws unconstitutional. Even the Federalist Gouverneur Morris agreed that to
give such power to Congress would create a threat "terrible to the states."
And oddly enough, it was not a nationalist but a states' rights man, Luther
Martin, who proposed the clause that made the Constitution and the laws
and treaties of the United States binding upon the judges in every state. Since
the Judiciary Act of 1789, enacted by the first Congress under the new Consti-
tution, was to provide for appeals from state courts to the federal judiciary,
this clause became a cornerstone of national sovereignty.

IN retrospect the basic agreements among the convention delegates seem
more important than the more highly publicized differences. The proceed-
ings of the convention also showed how quickly the old colonies were willing
to grant their new, self-chosen government powers the mere assertion of which
by England had triggered furious outcries. The inability to raise taxes had
crippled the old Continental Congress; both the Virginia and New Jersey
plans granted Congress power to levy and collect them. When the tax pro-
posal was put to a vote, it carried with no state dissenting. The convention
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